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“WHAT DO YOU THINK OF IT, ADAM?” ASKED THE MEN. 


MAIDEN MAY. 


BY WILLIAM H. G. KINGSTON. 
CHAPTER I.—ON THE PIER.’ 
rc was a gloomy evening. A small group of fisher- 
- men were standing at the end of a rough wooden 
plier projecting out into the water and forming the 
southern side ef the mouth of a small river. A 
thick mist which drove in across the German Ocean 





obscured the sky, and prevented any object being | 
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seen beyond a few hundred fathoms from the shore, 
on which the dark leaden-coloured waves broke 
lazily in with that sullen-sounding roar which citer. 
betokens the approach of a heavy gale. 

On the north side of the river was a wide extent 
of sandy ground, where the vegetation consisted of 
stunted furze-bushes and salt-loving plants with 
leaves of a dull pale green, growing among patches 
of coarse grass, the roots of which assisted to keep 
the sand from being blown away by the fierce wintry 
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gales which blew across it. On the right hand of 
the fishermen as they looked seaward, and beyond 
an intervening level space, rose a line of high cliffs 
of light clay and sand extending far to the south- 
ward, with a narrow beach’at their base. Parallel 
with the river was a green bank, on the sides of 
which were perched several cottages, the materials 
composing them showing that they were the abodes 
of the hardy men who gained their livelihood on the 
salt deep. The palings which surrounded them, the 
sheds and outhouses, and even the ornaments with 
which they were decorated, were evidently portions 
of wrecks. Over the door of one might be seen the 
figure-head of some unfortunate vessel. An arbour, 
not rustic but nautical, was composed of the carved 
work of a Dutch galliot; indeed, the owners of few 
had failed to secure some portion of the numerous 
hapless vessels which from time to time had been 
driven on their treacherous coast. 

On the level ground between the cliff and the 
river stood two or three other cottages. One, the 
largest of them, appeared to be built almost entirely 
of wreck wood, from the uneven appearance pre- 
sented by the walls and roof, the architect having 
apparently adapted such pieces of timber as came to 
hand without employing the saw to bring them into 
more fitting shape; the chimney, however, and the 
lower portions of the walls, were constructed of hewn 
stone, taken probably from some ancient edifice long 
demolished. Though the exterior of the cottage, 
with its boat and fish-sheds, looked somewhat tough, 
it had altogether a substantial and not uncomfortable 
appearance. 

Lhe most conspicuous object in the landscape was 
a windmill standing a little way to the southward 
on the top of the cliff. Its sails were moving slowly 
round, but their tattered condition showed that but 
a small amount of grist was ground within. 

Such was the aspect of the little village of Hurl- 
ston and its surroundings towards the end of the last 
century. It was not especially attractive—indeed, few 
scenes would have appeared to advantage at that 
moment; but when sunshine lighted up the blue 
dancing waters, varied by the shadows of passing 
clouds, the marine painter might have found many 
subjects for his pencil among the picturesqué 6ot- 
tages, their sturdy inhabitants, the wild cliffs, and 
the yellow strand glittering with shells. 

Farther inland the country improved. Oft the 
higher ground to the south were neat cottages tising 
among shrubberies, the parish church with its square 
tower, and yet farther off the mansion of Sir Regi- 
nald Castleton, in the midst of its park, with its 
broad lake, its green meadows and clumps of wide- 
spreading trees, surrounded bya high paling for- 
bidding the ingress of strangers and serving to 
secure the herd of graceful deer which bounded 
amidst its glades. 

The fishermen—regardless of the driving mist, 
which, settling on their flushing coats and sou’-westers, 
ran off them in streamlets—kept turning their eyes 
seawards, endeavouring to penetrate the increasing 
zloom. 
en Here comes Adam Halliburt!”’ exclaimed one of 
them, turning round; ‘‘ we shall hear what he thinks 
of the weather. If he has made up his mind to go 
to sea to-night, it must come on much worse than it 
now is to keep him at home.” 

As these words were uttered, a tall man a little 
past middle age, strongly built and hardy-looking as 





the youngest, habited like the rest in fisherman’s 
costume, was seen approaching from the largest of 
the cottages on the level ground. His face, though 
weather-beaten, glowed with health, his forehead 
was broad, his bright blue eyes beaming with good- 
nature and kindly feeling. He was followed by a 
stout fisher-boy carrying a coil of rope over his 
shoulders and a basket of provisions in his hand. 
Two other lads, who had been with the men on the 
pier, ran to meet him. 

‘They are doubtful about going to sea to-night. 
What do you think of it, father ?’’ said the eldest. 

‘There is nothing to stop us that I see, Ben, 
unless it comes on to blow harder than it does now,” 
answered Adam, in a cheery voice. ‘The Nancy 
knows her way to our fishing-grounds as well as we 
do, and it must be a bad night indeed to stop her.” 

‘What do you think of it, Adam ?”’ asked two or 
three of the men, when he got among them. 

Halliburt turned his face seaward, sheltering his 
eyes with his hand from the thick drizzle which the 
mist had now become. 

‘‘Tf the wind holds from the south-east there will 
be nothing to stop us,” he answered, after waiting a 
minute. ‘It is likely, however, to be a dirtier night 
than I had thought for—I will own that. Jacob,” 
he said to his youngest boy, ‘‘do you go back and 
stay with your mother, she wants some help in the 
house, and you can look after the pigs and poultry 
before wé are back in the morning.” 

Jacob, a fine lad of ten or twel¥e years, though 
he looked older, seeméd somewhat disappointed, as 
he had éxpected to have gotie to sea wit 
and brothers. Withowt attempting, however, to ex- 
postulate, he immediately turned back towards the 
cottage, while the rest of the party proceeded to the 
Nancy, a firie yawl which lay at arichor close to the 

ier. 
¥ She was quickly hauled alongside, when some of 
the mén jumped itito her. Before following them, 


-Adam Halliburt took another glance seaward. The 


wind drove the rain and spray with greater force 
than before against his face. 

‘‘We will wait a bit, lads,” he said. ‘‘ There is 
no gréat hurry, and in a few minutes we shall make 
out what the weather is going to be.” 

His 6wn sons and some of the men remained in 
the boat; knowing that he was not likely to give up 
his ifitention unless the weather speedily became 
much worse. Others followed him back to fhe pier- 
head, over which the spray beat in frequent showers, 
showifig that the sea had got up considerably, even 
since they had left it. 

They had retreated back a few paces to avoid the 
salt showers. Adam still seemed somewhat unwilling 
to give up putting to sea, when the dull sound ofa 
gun from the offing reached their ears. Another and 
another followed. 

‘There is a ship on Norton Sands,” observed one 
of the men. 

‘Those guns are too far off for that,’’ answered 
Halliburt. 

Two others followed, and then came the thunder- 
sounding reports of several fired together. 

‘‘ T was sure those were not guns of distress. They 
come from ships in action, depend on that; and the 
news is true we heard yesterday, that the French 
and English are at it again,” exclaimed Adam. “I 
thought we shouldn’t long remain friends with the 
Mounsiers.”’ 
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‘Good luck be with the English ships!” cried 
one of the fishermen. 

‘Amen to that! but they must be careful what 
they are about, for with the wind dead on shore, if 
they knock away each other’s spars, they are both 
more than likely to drift on Norton Sands, and if 
they dv, the Lord have mercy on them,” said Adam, 
solemnly. ‘‘ Whichever gets the victory, they will be 
in a bad way, as I fear, after all, it will be a dirty 
night. ‘The wind has shifted three points to the 
eastward since I left home, and it’s blowing twice as 
hard as it did ten minutes ago. We may as well 
run the Nancy up to her moorings, lads.” 

As‘one of the men was hurrying off to carry this 
order to the rest, a heavier blast than before came 
across the ocean. It had the effect of rending the 
veil of mist in two, and the rain ceasing, the keen 


eyes of the fishermen distinguished in the offing two 


ships running towards the land, the one a short 
Biance ahead of the other, which was firing 
at her from her bow chasers, the leading and 
smaller vessel returning the fire with her after guns, 
and apparently determined either to gain a sheltering 
harbour or to run on shore rather than be taken. 
The moment that revealed her to the spectators 
showed those on board how near she was to the 
shore, though evidently they were not aware of the 
still nearer danger of the treacherous sandbank. An 
exclamation of dismay and pity escaped those who 
were looking at her. 

“Tf she had been half a mile to the nor’ard sho 
might have stood through Norton Gut and been 
safe,” observed Halliburt ; ‘‘ but if she is a stranger 
thete is little chance of her hauling off in time to 
escape the sands.” 


While he was speaking, the sternmost ship was 
seen to come to the wind; her yards were braced up, 
and now, apparently aware of her danger, she en- 
deavoured to stand off the land before the rising 


gale should render the undertaking impossible. The 
hard-pressed chase directly afterwards attempted to 
follow her example. She was already on a wind 
when again the mist closed over the ocean, and she 
was hidden from sight. 

‘‘We will keep the Nancy where she is,” said 
Halliburt ; ‘‘we don’t know what may happen. If 
yonder ship drives on the sands—and she-has but a 
poor chance of keeping off them, I fear—we cannot 
let her people perish without trying to save them; 
and though it may be a hard job to get alongside the 
wreck, yet some of the poor fellows may be drifted 
away from her on rafts or spars, and we may be 
able to pick them up. Whatever happens, we must 
do our best.” 

“Aye, aye, Adam,” answered several of his hardy 
crew, who stood around him; ‘‘ where you think fit 
to go we are ready to go too.” 

The party had not long to wait before their worst 
apprehensions were realised. The dull report of a 
gun, which their practised ears told them came from 
Norton Sands, was heard; in another minute the 
sound of a second gun boomed over the waters; a 
third followed even before the same interval had 
elapsed. That the ship had struck and was in dire 
distress there could be no doubt, but when they 
gazed at the dark, heaving waves which rolled in 
crested with foam, and just discernible in the fast 
waning twilight, and felt the fierce blast against 
which even they could scarcely stand upright on the 
slippery pier, hardy and bold as they were, they 





hesitated about venturing forth to the rescue of the 
hapless crew. Long before they could reach the 
wreck darkness would be resting on the troubled 
ocean; they doubted, indeed, whether they could 
force their boat out in the teeth of the fierce gale. 

Adam took a turn on the pier. His heart was 
greatly troubled. He had never failed, if a boat 
could live, to be among the first to dash out to the 
rescue of his fellow-creatures when a ship had been 
cast on those treacherous sandbanks. The hazard 
was great. He knew that with the strength of his 
crew exhausted the boat might be hurled back amid 
the breakers, to be dashed on the shore; or, should 
they even succeed in reaching the neighbourhood of 
the wreck, where the greatest danger was to be 
encountered, they might fail in getting near enough 
to save any of the people. 

Every moment of delay increased the risk which 
must be run. 

‘“‘ Lads, we will try and do it,” he said at length ; 
‘‘maybe she has struck on the lowest part of the 
bank, and we shall be able to cross it at the top of 
high water. Come along, we will talk no more 
about it, but try and do what we have got to do.” 

Just at that instant the words, uttered in a sliill, 
loud tone, were heard :— 

‘Foolish men, have you a mind to drown your- 
selves in the deep salt sea! Stay, I charge you, or 
take the consequence.” 

The voice seemed to come out of the darkness, for 
no one was seen. The men looked round over their 
shoulders. Directly afterwards a tall thin figure, 
habited in grey from head to foot, emerged from tho 
gloom. Those who beheld it might have been ex- 
cused if they supposed it rather a phantom than a 
being of the earth, so shadowy did it appear in the 
thick mist. 

‘‘ The spirit of the air forbids your going, and I, 
his messenger, warn you that you seek destruction 
if you disobey him.” 

The men gathered closer to each other as the 
figure approached. It was now seen to be that of a 
tall, gaunt woman. Her loose cloak and the long 
grey hair which hung over her shoulders blew out 
in the wind, giving her face a wild and weird look, 
for she wore no covering to restrain her locks, with 
the exception of a mass of dry dark seaweed, formed 
in the shape of a crown, twisted round the top of 
her head. 

‘“‘T have seen the ship you are about to visit. I 
knew what her fate would be even yesternight when 
she was floating proudly on the ocean; she was 
doomed to destruction, and so will be all those whe 
venture on board her. If you go out to her, I tell 
you that none of you will return. I warn you, 
Adam Halliburt, and I warn you all! Go not out to 
her, she is doomed! she is doomed! she is doomed!” 

As the woman uttered these words she disappeared 
in the darkness. The men stood irresolute. 

‘What, lads, are you to be frightened at what 
‘Sal of the Salt Sea’ says, or ‘Silly Sally,’ as some 
of you call her?” exclaimed Adam. ‘Let us put 
our trust in God, he will take care of us, if it’s his 
ood pleasure. It’s our duty to try and help our 
ellow-creatures. Do you think an old mad woman 
knows more than He who rules the waves, or that 
anything she can say in her folly will prevent him 
from watching over us and bringing us back in 
safety ?” 

Adam’s appeal had its due effect. Even the most 
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superstitious were ashamed of refusing to accompany 
him. When he sprang on board the boat his crew 
willingly followed. He would have sent back his 
second boy Sam, but the lad earnestly entreated to 
be taken. 

“If you go, father, why should I stop behind? 
Jacob will look after mother, and I would rather 
share whatever may happen to you,” he said. 

Adam and his men were soon on board the boat: 
they most of them had shares in her, and thus they 
risked their property as well as their lives. The 
oars were got out, and the men, fixing themselves 
firmly in their seats, prepared for the task before 
them. 

Shoving off from the shore, Adam took the helm. 
The men pulled away right lustily, and emerging 
from the harbour, in another minute they were 
breasting the heaving foam-crested billows in the 
teeth of the gale. Sometimes, when a stronger blast 
than usual swept over the water, they appeared, 
instead of making headway, to be drifting back 
towards the dimly-seen shore astern. Now, again 
exerting all their strength, they once more made 
progress in the direction of the wreck. 

All this time the minute guns had been heard, 
showing that the ship still held together, and that 
help, if it came, would not be useless. The sound 
encouraged Adam and his crew to persevere. The 
reports, however, now came at longer intervals than 
at first from each other. Several minutes at length 
elapsed, and no report was heard. Adam listened— 
not another came. The crew of the Nancy, how- 
ever, persevered, but even Adam, as he observed 
the slow progress they had made, became convinced 
that their efforts would prove of no avail. 

The gale continued to increase, the foaming seas 
leaped and roared around them more wildly than 
before. Even to return would now be an operation 
of danger, but Adam with sorrow saw that it must 
be attempted. For an hour or more no headway 
had been made. He waited for a lull, then giving 
the word, the boat was rapidly pulled round, and 
surrounded by hissing masses of foam, she rapidly 
shot back within the shelter of the harbour. The 
sinews of her crew were too well strung to feel 
much fatigue under ordinary circumstances, but the 
strongest had to acknowledge that they could not 
have pulled much longer. 

‘“We must not give it up, though, lads,” said 
Adam. ‘‘I am sure no beachmen will be able to 
launch their boats to-night along the coast. If the 
wind goes down ever so little, we must try it again ; 
you will not think of deserting the poor people if 
there is a chance of saving them, I know that.” 

His crew responded to his appeal, and agreed to 
wait for the chance of being able to get off later in 
the night. 

Looking towards the landing: place, the tall figure 
of Sal of the Salt Sea was seen standing on the edge 
of the pier gazing down upon them. 

‘Foolish men! you have had your toil for nought, 
yet it is well for you that you could not reach the 
doomed ship. I warned you, and you disregarded 
me. I commanded the winds and waves to stop your 
ae se they listened to my orders and obeyed me. 

ou will not another time venture to disregard my 
warnings. Now go to your homes, and be thankful 
that I did not think fit to punish you for your folly. 
Again I warn you that yonder ship is doomed! is 
doomed! is doomed!” 





While the old woman was uttering these words in 
the same harsh, loud tones as before, Adam and hig 
crew were making their way to the landing-place. 
Before they reached it, however, the strange eing 
had disappeared in the darkness, though her voice 
could be heard as she took her way apparently to- 
wards the cliffs. 

‘‘ Again, lads, I say, don't let what you have heard 
from the poor mad woman trouble you,” exclaimed 
Adam. ‘Come to my cottage, and we will have a 
bite of supper, and wait till we have the chance of 
getting off again.” 

Dame Halliburt, expecting them, had prepared 
supper. The sanded floors and rough chairs and 
stools which formed the furniture of her room, were 
not to be injured by their dripping garments. Dur- 
ing the meal Adam, or one of the men, went out 
more than once to judge if there was likely to be a 
change. Still the gale blew as fiercely as ever. 

Some threw themselves down on the floor to rest, 
while Adam, filling his pipe, sat in his arm-chair by 
the fire, still resolved as at first to persevere. 


CHAPTER II.—AT THE WRECK. 


Tuvs the greater part of the night passed by. To- 
wards dawn Adam started up. The howling of the 
wind in the chimney and the rattling sound of the 
windows which looked towards the sea decreased. 

‘‘Lads!” he shouted, ‘‘ the gale is breaking, we 
may yet be in time to save life, and maybe to get 
salvage too from the wreck. We will be off at once.” 

The crew required no second summons. Telling 
his dame to keep up her spirits, and that he should 
soon be back, he led the way to the pier. 

Some of the men, hardy fellows as they were, 
looked round nervously, expecting the appearance of 
Sal of the Salt Sea. She did not return, however, 
and they were soon on board. The poor creature, 
probably not supposing that they would again ven- 
ture out, had not thought of being on the watch for 
them. 

Once more the Nancy, propelled by the strong 
arms of her hardy crew, was making her way to- 
wards Norton Sands. It was still dark as before, 
but the wind had gone down considerably, and the 
task, though such as none but beachmen would have 
attempted, seemed less hopeless. After rowing 
for some time amidst the foaming seas, Adam 
stood firmly up and endeavoured to make out the 
ship. At length he discovered a dark object rising 
above the white seething waters: it was the wreck. 
Two of her masts were still standing. She was s0 
placed near the tail of the bank, where the water 
was deepest, that he hoped to be able to approach to 
leeward, and thus more easily to board her if neces- 


sary. 
‘We shall be able to save the pare if we can get 


up to her soon, lads,” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Cheer up, 
my brave boys, it will be a proud thing if we can 
carry them all off in safety.” 

The wind continued to decrease. As (they neared 
the bank, the force of the sea, broken by it, offered 
less opposition. 

Just then amidst the gloom he caught sight of 
another object at a little distance from the wreck: it 
was a lugger under close-reefed sails standing away 
on a wind towards the south. ‘‘Can she have been 
visiting the wreck?” thought Adam ; “it looks like 
it. Ifso, she must have taken offthe people. Then 
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why docs she not run for Hurlston, where she could 
most quickly land them ?” 

As these thoughts passed through his mind, the 
lugger, which a keen eye like his alone could have 
discerned, disappeared in the darkness. 

‘¢T wonder if that can be Miles Gaffin’s craft,” he 
thought ; ‘‘no one, unless well acquainted with the 
coast, would venture in among these sandbanks in 
this thick weather; she is more likely to be knock- 
ing about here than any other vessel that I know of. 
She has been after her usual tricks, I doubt not.” 

Adam, however, did not utter his thoughts aloud. 
Indeed, unless he had spoken at the top of his voice 
he could not have been heard even by the man 
nearest him, while all his attention was required in 
steering the boat. 

The crew had still some distance to pull, and their 
progress against the heavy seas was but slow. At 
length dawn began to break, and the wreck rose 
clearly before them. She was a large ship. The 
foremast had gone by the board, but the main and 
mizzen-masts, though the topmasts had been carried 
away, were still standing. 

With cool daring they pulled under her stern. To 
did they see on the deck. 

As a sea which swept round her lifted the boat, 
Adam, followed by his son Ben and another man, 
sprang on board. A sad spectacle met their sight. 
The sea had made a clean sweep over the fore part 
of the ship, carrying away the topgallant, forecastle, 
and bulwarks, and, indeed, everything which had 
offered it resistance, but the foremast still hung by 
the rigging, in which were entangled the bodies of 
three or four men who had either been crushed as it 
fell or drowned by the waves washing over them. 
The long-boat on the booms had also been washed 
away—indeed, not a boat remained. ‘The guns, too, 
of which, though evidently a merchantman, she had 
apparently carried several, had broken adrift and 
been carried overboard, with the exception of the 
aftermost one, which lay overturned, and now held 
fast a human being, and, as her dress proved her to 
be, awoman. ‘Ihe complexion of the poor creature 
was dark, and the costume she wore showed Adam 
that she was from the far-off East. Ben lifted her 
hand; it fell on the deck as he let it go; it was 
evident that no help could be of use to her. Her 
distorted countenance exhibited the agonies she 
must have suffered. 

“She must have been holding on to the gun,” 
observed Adam, ‘‘when it capsized; and if 1 read 
the tale aright, she was standing there calling to 
those in the boats to come back for her as they were 
shoving off. If the boats had not been lowered, we 
should have seen some of the wreck of them hanging 
to the davits. See, the falls are gone on both 
sides.” 

Having made a rapid survey of the deck, Adam 
looked seaward. 

‘We have no time to lose,”’ he said, ‘‘for the sky 
looks dirty to windward, and we shall have the gale 
down on us again before long, I suspect. We must 
first, though, make a search below, for maybe some 
of the people have taken shelter there. I fear, how- 
ever, the greater number must have been washed 
away, or attempted to get off in the boats.” 

Adam, leading the party, hurried below. 

The water was already up to the cabin deck, and 
the violent rocking of the ship told them that it 





| been searched in a hurry for valuables. 
their surprise, no one hailed them—not a living soul 





would be dangerous to spend much time in the 
search. No one was to be found. 

‘*Let us have the skylight off, Tom, to see our 
way,” said Ben. 

‘om sprang on deck and soon forced it off, and 
the pale morning light streamed down _ below. 
Everything in the main cabin was in confusion. 

“This shows that the people must have got away 
in the boats, and have carried off whatever they 
could lay hands on, unless some one else has visited 
the wreck since then,” remarked Adam; and he then 
told Ben of his having observed the lugger in the 
neighbourhood of the wreck. 

‘She looks to me like a foreign-built ship, al- 
though her fittings below are in the English fashion,” 
he observed, examining the cabins as far as the dim 
twilight which made its way through the open hatch 
would allow. 

‘*As we came under her stern I saw no name on 
it; I cannot make out what she can be.” 

The lockers in the captain’s state cabin were open, 
and none of his instruments were to be seen. ‘Two 
or three of the other side cabins had apparently 
The doors of 
the aftermost ones were, however, still closed. The 


| violent heaving and the crashing sounds which 
reached their ears, showing how much the ship was 


suffering from the rude blows of the seas, made Adam 
unwilling to prolong the search. He and his com- 
panions secured such articles as appeared most worth 
saving. 

‘Let us look into the cabin before we go,’ ex- 
claimed Ben, opening the door of one which seemed 
the largest. As he did so a cry was heard, and a 
child’s voice asked, ‘‘ Who’s there?”’ He and Adam 
sprang in. 


CURIOSITIES OF THE CENSUS.* 
BY CHARLES MACKESON, F.S.S. 
I 


es in importance and public interest in 
the long list of Blue-books issued by the 


various Government departments during the past 
year are the first and second volumes of the Report 
of the Census which, as our readers will remember, 


was taken on the 3rd of April, 1871. Even these 
large and comprehensive works are, however, only 
an instalment of the full report, the tables showing 
the professions, occupations, and trades of the people, 
and giving the general summary of results, being 
still to come. 

Many people have a strong dislike to “statistics,” 
especially in the shape of figures; but in the case of 
the census reports, some of the curiosities of which 
it is our purpose to point out in these papers, the 
record comes to us full of facts as well as figures. 
Every page has its tale to tell—here, of the conver- 
sion of land hitherto unproductive into the centre of 
a thriving industry, either by the cultivation of some 
new product, or by the erection of mills for the de- 
velopment of some new or reviving trade; there, of 
death and disease thinning the population of a 
parish, until it becomes almost as much forsaken as 
a village through which the invading army has but 
just passed. Thus to those who read between the 





* Census of England and Wales, 1871, Vols, I, 


Population Tables, 
and II. Sold hy the Queen's Printers. 
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lines the dead integers become a living record—a 
history of the age in which we live—an index of 
progress or of retrogression—a guide to the causes of 
prosperity, while in not a few cases they furnish a clue 
to what at first sight seems an inexplicable calamity. 
Nor does the tale end here, for we find scattered 
through the folios many a strange incident, many a 
passing note of men and their ways well worthy of 
attention, and the gathering up of which will at any 
rate serve to pass pleasantly a leisure hour, if it 
tends to no higher end. 

And first it may not be without interest to say a 
word on the manner in which the census was taken. 
To the ordinary householder who received a few 
days before the census night his schedule or paper 
of questions, the correct answering of which tested 
all his powers of dealing with feminine diplomatists, 
the matter perhaps seemed as simple as the collec- 
tion of taxes or any other duty which is performed 
by our public servants. But in reality the case was 
very different. The ‘‘ enumerator,” as the person 
who issues and collects the forms is termed, has no 
light duty to perform. He is indeed required by 
the authorities to be a man of many good points. 
He must be intelligent, trustworthy, and active; he 
must write well, and have some knowledge of 
arithmetic; he must not be infirm, nor of such weak 
health as to render him unable to undergo the re- 
quisite exertion; he should not be younger than 
eighteen, nor older than sixty-five; he must be 
temperate, orderly, and respectable, and be such a 
person as is likely to conduct himself with strict pro- 
priety and civility in the discharge of his duties; he 
must make himself well acquainted with the district 
and the local boundaries within which he will be 


required to act, and it will be a further recom- | 


mendation if his occupation has been such as to add 
to his fitness for the otfice. In such words as these— 
requiring on the part of a candidate no mean opinion 
of his own character and ability—were described 
the qualifications of the gentlemen whose services 
were sought for the census-taking, while as a hint 
as to the class of men most fit for the work it was 
added that any clergyman or other minister of re- 
ligion, or any professional man taking a special 
interest in the people of the place, might be invited 
to act as anenumerator. ‘This postscript would seem 
to have been very needful, for it is difficult to imagine 
any man not actuated by some other motives than a 
mere wish for employment undertaking a duty which 
occupied several days, and involved serious respon- 
sibility, but which carried with it no higher re- 
muneration than a retainer of a guinea—in 1861 it 
was a sovereign—and a fee of half-a-crown for 
every 200 persons enumerated over the first 400; 
and it speaks well for the public spirit of the people 
that men of reputation and ability were found to 
undertake the task on tliese terms. The necessary 
authority with which each enumerator was for the 
time being invested was derived from a special Act 
of Parliament, giving the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department the superintendence of the work, 
and imposing penalties on persons neglecting or re- 
fusing to give information or making false returns. 
Practically, however, the work was left in the hands 
of the officials of the Registrar-General of Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages, by whom it had been per- 
formed at the three previous periods, 1841, 1851, 
1861, and they in turn enrolled an army of volun- 
teers whose “drill” was in itself a matter requiring 





some tact and energy. No less than 35,430 persons 
were employed on this delicate mission, a mission in 
some respects of a character to which the English. 
man who stands firm to the tradition that his home 
is his castle has a natural objection, while it required 
throughout considerable ingenuity to avoid mistakes 
and imposition. At length, however, the number 
was complete, and in the appointed time the census 
was taken. 

But it must not be supposed that it was taken 
everywhere without difficulty. Judging from the 
recorded cases in which a definite opposition was 
made to the due performance of the enumerator’s 
task, his life in some instances must have been the 
reverse of pleasant for the week of his engagement, 
although occasionally the episodes were more 
amusing than irritating. In one country place, a 
spinster, ‘‘of rather an advanced age,’ and very 
wealthy, fastened up her doors and windows, forbade 
the official to enter the house, and said that a fine of 
£20 would not induce her to give him the required 
particulars. Ultimately, however, in response to a 
letter from the Registrar-General, which must have 
been couched surely in very different language to 
the stilted official dialect of the Government Office, 
this strange specimen of womankind was soothed 
into a better humour, and sent in her schedule pri- 
vately. Whether she was anticipating an offer of 
marriage from some local magnate, and feared that 
through the collusion of the enumerator he might 
discover her age and retract, we are not told. But 
simple obstinacy was not the only obstacle with 
which the enumerators had to contend. In some 
cases they met with persons of the Topsy class, who, 
although they did not reply in so many words “I 
spects I growed,” knew so little about themselves or 
their belongings that they were really unable to give 
the required information. One case of this sort was 
brought before the Devon county magistrates, by 
whom a middJe-aged man was fined £1 for refusing 
to make out acensus-paper for himself and his 
child. He declared that he neither knew his own 
name nor his place of birth, and he would not per- 
jure himself by making a false entry. At St. Austell, 
also, a gentleman was summoned for refusing to 
allow the census-paper to be taken into his house. 
Then, again, in this as in everything else, the reli- 
gious scruple, the result of a conscientious objection 
to the proceeding, cropped up in certain places. In 
one district a gentleman of landed property declared 
he would pay a fine of any amount, indeed would 
rather forfeit his life than commit the offence for 
which David suffered, as recorded in the Old Testa- 
ment. Here the Registrar-General’s clemency was 
appealed to, and the particulars were obtained with- 
out interfering with the old man’s scruples. Ouly 
one case is mentioned in which an enumerator 
actually suffered bodily violence in the discharge of 
his duty, and then he appealed to the law by taking 
out a summons for assault, on which the magistrate 
inflicted a fine. There were other instances, few and 
far between, however, in which the enumerators 
prosecuted persons for non-compliance with the 
Act of Parliament, but no prosecution was instituted 
directly by the Registrar-General, a fact which 
is in itself a proof that the days have gone by 
when either ignorance or superstition impose any 
serious obstacle to the fulfilment of this very neces- 
sary duty. Taken as a whole, then, the people be- 
haved well under what were to some, and especially 
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to the aforesaid spinster, decidedly trying circum- 
stances, and the enumerators—among whom, in one 
of the London districts, a lady was employed—were 
fairly treated. But while they had thus no cause to 
complain of their reception on the part of the public, 
there was not a little dissatisfaction after the work 
was done at the low standard of remuneration. 
When it is remembered that the enumerator had not 
merely to give out and collect the forms, but also to 
make up returns from his own observation, including 
the names of the various roads and streets; the num- 
bers of the houses or buildings and their nature, 
whether private dwelling-house, shop, public-house, 
church, chapel, school, college, or other building ; 
and further than this, to make returns of the house- 
less and homeless, and to give general notes, it is 
obvious that his scale of pay was altogether insuffi- 
cient. Added to this, it must not be forgotten that 
persons so employed were exposed to the danger of 
infection, and thus that an additional reason is fur- 
nished for their more adequate remuneration. At 
any rate, it would, we think, be a wise provision in 
future years not to adopt any stereotyped scale ap- 
plicable to all places, but to leave some discretionary 
power with the local superintendents, inasmuch as 
the amount of labour and the time occupied must 
naturally vary according to the locality, whether it 
be town or country, and whether its population be 
closely assembled or scattered over a large area. 

But the enumerators were not the only persons 
whose cordial co-operation is acknowledged in the 
census-taking. The clergy of the various parishes, 
and the ministers of religion generally, were called 
upon to assist in this, as they are in so many strictly- 
speaking civil duties, and as a general rule they lent 


their aid most willingly, not only at the time, but | 


subsequently, in supplying defects and in giving local | 


information. The mayors, too, and the chairmen of 
the local boards throughout the kingdom, were asked 


to co-operate, and in country districts the police | 


were of great assistance. Thus, by the people as 
accomplished and the process of numbering was 
completed. 

As the first results, we have at present before us, in 


addition to the preliminary report which was pub- | 
lished within a few months after the actual work had | 


been completed, two large volumes, each of nearly 
600 pages, containing the details arranged and re- 
aranged in various ways, to render them available 
for ecclesiastical, poor-law, and general purposes. 
And here arises one of the great difficulties with 
which the authorities at the Census Office have to 
contend—the complexity of the divisions of the 
country. Ingland, in fact, seems to be very much 
like the Church in the days when the preface to the 
Book of Common Prayer was written,—its ‘uses ” 
in this respect being so numerous and conflicting as 
to render it emphatically desirable that henceforth 
the whole realm should have but ‘‘one use.” Under 
present conditions it is literally true that ‘‘it is a 
peculiarity of the administration of this country that 
uearly every public authority divides it differently, 
and with little or no reference to other divisions. 
Each authority appears to be unacquainted with the 
existence, or at least with the work, of the others.” 
As a striking illustration of the difficulties arising 
from this utter absence of order, the metropolis is 
hoticed by the Registrar-General, as here the evil 
seems to reach its height, until, indecd, it becomes 





people, 
well as by the paid officials, the great task was | 





almost impossible to arrive at what is really meant 
by the term ‘ London.” The metropolis includes 
parts of the counties of Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent, 
in the centre of which, occupying 668 acres, the City 
proper, the London of the olden time, stands. The 
next division, occupying a still larger area, is that of 
the Registrar-General, and this in its turn differs 
slightly from the London of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works. Then, again, the metropolitan police 
have a London of their own, also differing in extent 
from those previously mentioned, while even their 
supremacy is interfered with, for tho City has its 
own police, with its own special area. But our cata- 
logue is still incomplete, as we have another London 
over which the Central Criminal Court has jurisdic- 
tion ; while the politician has a London all to him- 
self, consisting of the metropolitan boroughs; and, 
as if the divisions already made were insuflicient, the 
Post Office steps in and makes its special London; 
the bishop has his diocese of London; an1 in each 
and every case we have officials at work over almost 
the same field without the slightest reference to each 
other. Even in the provinces the same anomalies 
exist, the parliamentary, municipal, and poor-law 
divisions seldom agreeing, and thus, as the popula- 
tion of each of these numerous divisions has to be 
classified and arrived at with certainty, the diflicul- 
ties in the way of the central authorities will be 
obvious. ; 

But while it is well to realise as far as possible the 
amount of labour involved in the preparation of the 
census tables, it is time that we turned to the 
work itself, and first we will take a note of the 
growth of the population of England and Wales. 
Going back to the date of the first census, taken in 
1801, we find that in the past seventy years the 
population of England and Wales has more than 
doubled itself. Then it stood at 8,892,536, now it 
is, or rather it was in 1871, 22,712,266. Thoroughly, 
however, to appreciate the enormous increase of the 
we must compare these results with still 
earlier periods, and although we have no census to 
fall back upon, we still have tables prepared on 
trustworthy data by the late Mr. Rickman, who may 
almost be called the Father of the Census, in which 
he shows that the population of England and Wales 
in the year 1570 probably stood at 4,038,879; in 
1670, at 5,773,646; in 1770, at 7,428,000, since 
which date—that is in the course of a century—it 
has actually trebled itself. This result is remarkable 
as it stands, but when it is remembered that we are 
still increasing and multiplying at a greater rate 
than during the ten years of the previous Census, 
we may well ask how it is possible for the country 
to accommodate such an alarming influx of visitors, 
who come not only in the shape of the newly- 
registered infant, a bond fide arrival to which we 
always extend a welcome, but in the far less pleasant 
form of the natives of, other countries who seek 
England as a place of last resort. As a matter of 
fact, however, we have still room enough and to 
spare, for we find by a comparison of the preseut 
population with the area of the country that there is 
still more than one statute acre and a half as a 
resting-place for each individual, including women 
and children. At the same time, such an enormou: 
rate of increase is anything but an unmixed good, 
and éhe instructions issued by special command of 
the Privy Council to Sir Robert Ducie, the Lord 
Mayor of London, in 1631, for the preparation 
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of a census of the City, quaintly suggest one of 
the evils inseparable from an overgrown people. 
Sir Robert then was called upon, ‘‘in appre- 
hension of an approaching scarcity,” to state, 
in addition to other particulars, ‘‘the number of 
mouths in the City of London.’”? This may be to 
some of our readers a novel way of regarding the 
census tables, but it is, nevertheless, only too true 
that they furnish, in reality, a return of the ‘“‘ number 
of mouths” which have to be fed in this little island 
of ours. And from this point of view the — 
suggested are more serious than they would at first 
sight appear. With coals at what a recent writer 
justly described as ‘shivering prices,” with meat 
and many other articles which with the progress 
of civilisation have come to be regarded as necessaries, 
even by the poorer section of the people, at famine 
prices, a constantly increasing population has its 
dangers; and if it were not that emigration some- 
what counterbalanced the effect of the tide of immi- 
gration, and that free-trade opened to us the markets 
of other countries, we should have good cause to fear 
the consequences. Happily, however, up to the pre- 
sent, our prosperity as a nation has increased with 
our growth as a people, and we may, therefore, take 
courage for the future, and if the existing educa- 
tional movement is wisely directed, and extended to 
the masses, we may look forward to the day when a 
moral and educational census may be taken with 
results as satisfactory, at least as far as progress is 
concerned, as those which are here supplied of our 
capacity for ‘increasing and multiplying,” and 
‘“‘ subduing the land.” 





ORIGINAL FABLES. 
BY MRS. PROSSER. 


NEVER TRUST THE FOX. 


“ Bnd t daddy! the fox is asleep; just look at 
him!” screamed the geese to the old gander, 
as they were crossing the common. 

“Ah! he may be, though probably he has at 
least one eye open. Keep your distance, I advise 
you; remember always that a fox asleep is more 
than a match for a goose wide awake!” 


CRUMBS OF CHARITY. 


‘‘T can give you but a crumb or two,” said the 
beggar to the hungry dogs; ‘‘ what good will a few 
crumbs do you?” 

‘‘Good ? why you know by experience what it is 
to be famishing, so you are no stranger to the value 
of a crumb,” answered the dogs. 

“Take it; but it grieves me to see you so thin 
= to give you no more,” said the beggar, sorrow- 
fully. 

‘Grieves you! what, that out of your little you 
can give but little? Dear kind heart, don’t be 
troubled; the crumbs thus lovingly given are so 
sweet that they will do us far more good than the 
finest bone thrown at us grudgingly.” 


THE POINT AT ISSUE. 

‘‘ How in the world did we get here?’ cried the 
mice, one to another, as they ran hopelessly round 
the wire walls of a large trap. 

‘‘T think something fell down and shut me in,” 
said one. 





“T think I was so taken up with looking at the 
cheese that I lost sight of the way I came in,” said 
another. 

‘‘T can’t account for it at all,’”’ said a third. 

** What’s the use of wasting time in trying to 
account for it?” said an old grey-beard; ‘here we 
are, and the question to be considered now is, not 
how we got in, but how we are to get out.” 


NOT WORTH THE COST. 


‘* By your leave, sir,” said the water-rat to the king- 
fisher, ‘‘ this is my house,” and he sat still in the 
doorway to prevent his entrance. 

‘Nay, but I want to come in,” said the kingfisher ; 
“‘T have paid you visits before, and why not now? 
Think how handsome I am, and how much my family 
is sought after.” 

‘You have been in before, sir; but, to tell you 
the truth, that’s the very reason I prefer keeping 
you out now, notwithstanding your high family and 
fine clothes. You have an awkward habit of eating 
fish and leaving your bones at my door. Now | 
don’t want anything laid to me that I don’t deserve, 
and as I don’t catch and eat fish, I won’t have the 
credit of it; I consider no company worth having 
that takes away my character, however high in rank 
or fine in appearance.” 


EXPERIENCE BETTER THAN ADVICE, 


‘Just let me put that creature out of the way,” 
cried Young Snap to Old Barker, as they passed a 
hedgehog lying by the roadside. 

‘All right!” said Barker, trotting on till he 
heard Snap behind him. 

‘* Well, finished him?” he asked, trying to catch 
Snap’s eye, which was turned away. 

‘* Why, no,” said Snap; ‘“‘the brute wasn't worth 
the trouble.” 

‘Ah! how’s your nose?” said Barker; ‘I think 
by the colour of it, if you had made at him much 
longer, he would have ‘finished’ you. I had a taste 
of a cousin of his once, and since then I have kept 
clear of the race. I dare say for the future you will 
do the same.” 

EASY TO BRAG. 


‘What a _ dull thing!” said some newly- 


sharpened blades to each other, as they glanced at a 
scythe somewhat the worse for wear. 

‘‘ Dull!” cried the scythe, contemptuously, ‘ you've 
only just come from the grindstone, or you wouldn't 
be so sharp. Do the work that I have done since I 
was there, or send me there again, and then see 
which of us will make the best appearance, and cut 
the keenest.” 

KEEP TO YOUR VOCATION. 


‘« Pickle,”’ said Dick, the bull-terrier, to the pretty 
little Skye, ‘‘as long as you keep to your tricks and 
winning playful ways you are charming; but when 
you come to the gate after me, putting in your 
shrill, sharp pipe, and spoiling my deep hoarse bark, 
you look positively silly ; excuse me, but true friends 
must be faithful.” 

‘‘Dick, dear,” said Pickle, ‘‘that reminds me of 
something I have often thought of telling you; as 
long as you keep to guarding the house and frighten- 
ing the beggars, you are highly respectable; but 
when you try to come sprawling on my lady’s lap, 
in imitation of me, you have no idea how foolish you 
look. Excuse me, but one good turn deserves avother, 
and ‘true friends must be faithful.’ ” 
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TRAINING. 

“And is this all my mother could do for me?” 
grumbled the woolly-bear caterpillar, as he crossed 
the gravel path where the little golden beetles shrank 
from him in something like disgust. ‘‘Frightful, of 
course frightful; very humiliating!” he exclaimed, 
as he began to make his dinner of the dead nettle 
to which he had crawled. 

“Patience!’? said the dead nettle; ‘‘ you won’t 
always be a woolly-bear.” 

A little time and the woolly-bear became a pupa, 
that is, an insect mummy, or a baby in swaddling 
clothes. 

‘“‘Ts this change for the better? am I any nearer 
beauty now?” he asked despairingly of the nettle. 
‘« Surely I was better off when I could at least show 
life and move about, than I am in this living 
tomb ?” 

‘Patience; when things come to the worst they 
mend,” said the nettle; ‘‘ you won’t alwaya he a 
mummy.” 

One morning the sun shone on the glorious wings 
of a tiger moth, as it balanced itself on the hedge, 
trembling with delight. 

‘‘ Ah,” cried the nettle, ‘‘I told you so, the train- 
ing wasn’t pleasant, but see what has come of it!” 


THE BAT WOULD BE A BIRD. 


There was a commotion such as has never been 
known among the beasts and birds. The bat, for 
reasons of its own, claimed to be a bird, but the 
birds unanimously voted him a beast, sa it was 
brought to trial. The eagle was judge, the jury were 
half of them owls, and half of them falgons, 

There was very sharp pleading on hoth sides, and 
witnesses without end came forward till the owls 
blinked and the falcons looked bored ta death. The 





eagle, with his grave magnanimity, sat it gut in grim 


HE island of Atiu, called ‘‘ Wateeoo”’ by Cook, 
lies 120 miles north of Mangaia. These are 

the twin islands of the Hervey group, being nearly 
alike in height, shape, extent, geological formation, 
and products. It is remarkable that the great navi- 
gator, in sailing from New Zealand, should discover 
in succession Mangaia, Atiu, Takutea (spelt ‘‘ Ota- 
kootaia’’ in the ‘* Voyages’’), Manuae, or Hervey’s 
Island, and, lastly, Palmerston’s Island, and yet miss 
the only two rich and fertile islands of the group 
(Rarotonga and Aitutaki) possessed of harbours and 
capable of furnishing all the supplies urgently needed 


patience, but seemed much relieved when he came to 
sum up. 

“Gentlemen of the jury,” he said, ‘you have 
heard the claim of the bat to be a bird, and you have 
heard the evidence of many inferior beasts to prove 
him so; you have also heard the counsel and wit- 
nesses on the other side. Now, gentlemen, so far as 
T ean see (and every one knows I can see a great 
way), the bat is indubitably a beast. His habits are 
those of a beast, his voice is what any bird would be 
ashamed of, and his form, with the exception of 
wings, is a beast’s without controversy. Those wings, 
on which his counsel lay such stress, are not like 
those of any bird we are acquainted with, and such as 
they are, he uses them only at night; by day he either 
crawls or clings, As to your verdict, gentlemen, I 
rely on your wisdom and keenness; but my opinion 
is, Ist. That the whole affair has been an affront to 
this honourable court; 2nd. That it matters not at 
all to any of us whether he is a beast or a bir; 
8rd, That it is a seandalous thing our time and 
trouble should have been spent on such an unworthy 
inquiry. One thing more—I trust when you have 

iyen your verdict that one of you will eat him; that 
will settle the question for ever, and prevent hin 
from giving the public any more trouble.” 


THE LAKE 

‘Always giving out!” murmured the lake; 
‘* that river—that streamlet! am I never to be left 
free to keep my own?” 

'fOh, lake!” cried the fountain-head, ‘‘ remember 
you have nothing of ‘your own.’ I could supply 
the river and those streamlets without first flowing 
through you; but I honour you with fulness that 
you may have the greater honour of dispensing my 
riches; beware, lest losing sight of this, you make 
me Jeaye you ta dry up, and choose another channel 
for my bounty.” 


AND THE FOUNTAIN. 


VISIT TO ATIU. 


by the Resolution and Discovery. During a recent 
visit to Atiu I inquired of some aged men what their 
fathers, who had seen Captain Cook, had told them 
of the first visit of white men to their rugged coral 
shores. Their verbal account agreed well with the 
printed narrative, with a few additional particulars. 

Atiu was sighted March 81st, 1777. On the fol- 
lowing day Lieutenant Gore, of the Discovery, landed 
on the southern shore at an indenture in the reef 
called ‘“‘ Orovaru,” which the natives pointed out te 
me. Thence the visitors were conducted to the inte- 





rior by a passable road, and all honour shown to 
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CAPTAIN COOK’S VISIT TO ATIU. il 


them. That the people would have forcibly de- 
tained their wondrously fair-skinned friends but for 
the extravagant statements given by Mai (Omai, the 
interpreter) of the prowess of Europeans, and the 
effect of fire-arms, is certain. 

The natives of Atiu pretended to be greatly sur- 
prised at the question whether they ever ate human 
flesh. Many now living have confessed to me that 
they had often gorged themselves therewith. A 
native of the neighbouring island of Mauke told me 
that in 1819 most of his countrymen were slain and 
devoured by the victorious Atiuans. The people of 
Mitiaro were similarly treated by the ‘‘meek-faced 
Atiuans,” as they amusingly nickname themselves. 

Originally there was but one chief on Atiu. At 
the period of Cook’s visit there were two possessed of 
equal authority, viz., Tiaputa and Tangapatolo. 

Captain Cook did not go ashore himself. On 
Lieutenant Gore’s landing, the chiefs asked him, 
amongst other things, ‘‘ Are you one of the glorious 
sons of Tetumu? Are youason of the Great Root or 
Cause, whose children are half divine, half human?” 
According to their mythology, Tetumu was the father 
of gods and men, and the maker of all things. The 
white complexion of the visitors, their wonderful 
clothing and weapons, all indicated, in their opinion, 
a divine origin. To these inquiries no reply was 
given; in all probability they were unintelligible to 
Mai as well as to Lieutenant Gore. 

On that memorable day the strangers were the 
guests of Tiaputa, who ordered the dances and other 
amusements in honour of the occasion. The ‘‘kava”’- 
drinking, the nectar of the Polynesian gods, and the 
feasting were extravagant. Forty pigs, mostly small, 
were cooked and presented to their visitors, who were 
led to the marae, where a sort of worship was paid to 
them as the favoured children of Tetumu. 


days off their island, whereas the ‘‘ Voyages” seem- 
ingly give an account of the transactions of a single 
day. But if we recollect that the uninhabited islet of 
Takutea (where Cook took in a supply of cocoa-nuts, 
etc.) is regarded by the Atiuans as an integral por- 
tion of their own territory, only separated from the 
main island by a narrow channel of fourteen miles, 
the discrepancy vanishes. Atiu was sighted March 
3ist, and sail was finally made from Takutea April 
3rd, proving the correctness of the native tradition. 
A curious heathen prophecy* was known to these 
islanders previous to the discovery of Atiu by Captain 
Qook. A god named ‘‘Tane-mei-tai”—‘“‘ Tane-out-of- 
the-ocean’’—would some day visit their shores. This 
new divinity would speak a strange language, would 
introduce strange articles and customs, and would ill- 
treat the natives. This oracle was at once applied to 
their illustrious visitors, so that no little distrust and 
fear mingled with the pleasure of seeing ‘‘ Tute.”’ 
“Tane” was regarded as one of the ‘glorious sons 
of Tetumu.”? Hence the appropriateness of the ques- 
tion proposed to Lieutenant Gore upon his arrival. 
For the first time they now became acquainted with 
the existence of a race entirely different from their 
own. Many were the gifts bestowed upon these 
islanders in return for their hospitality, such as 
beads, iron nails, knives, strips of cloth, and several 
iron axes, exactly corresponding with that given to 





* The old men of Rarotonga invariably apply to Christianity the fol- 
lowing ancient oracle: ‘‘ Yonder are the children of God, floating over 
the ocean like birds on drift cocea-nut branches—some are in advance, 
and others are following !” 





Kirikovi, the warrior chief of Mangaia, a few days 
before. The crowning present of all was Mai’s dog,* 
the first ever seen in the Hervey group. 

Captain Cook expresses his astonishment at their 
‘incredible ignorance”’ in making the “‘strange mis- 
take” of calling the sheep and goats on board the 
Resolution ‘birds.’ The word actually used by 
them was ‘‘manu,”’ which means any living thing 
moving on the earth or through the air. The term 
is frequently applied to human beings, so that the 
Atiuans were strictly correct. 

It is much to be regretted that the great 
navigator and his officers never gave them a 
hint as to the existence of the One living 
and true God. It was not until forty-six 
years after that the gospel was introduced 
to Atiu by the martyr of Eromanga. The idols 
so long cherished and worshipped as visible 
representations of the invisible and glorious 
sons of the unworshipped Tetumu, were 
speedily given up. Some were burnt; others 
are now, and long have been, in the museum 
of the London Missionary Society. Amongst 
the latter is the famous Terongo, to whose 
marae the guests were taken. 

On approaching Atiu at the present day, 
the most conspicuous object is the new and 
beautiful church, which, being built on tho 
top of the central hill, is visible a great 
distance at sea. There are two native 

pastors labouring on the island, and, despite some 
evils existing there, not fewer than 250 persons are 
in church fellowship. 

Atiu is said to be the name of the first man on the 
island. A singular myth is related in reference to 
this Adam of Atiu. <A pigeon, the pet bird of Tan- 


| garoa, sped hither from spirit-land, and rested 
The Atiuans maintain that the ships were four | 


awhile in a grotto still known as the ‘ Pigeon’s 
Fountain.” Big drops of water kept falling from 
the stony roof, producing little eddies in the transpa- 
rent water beneath. As the pigeon was refreshing 
itself by sipping the cool liquid, it noticed a female 
shadow of great beauty in the fountain. Now the 
pigeon of T'angaroa was in reality one of the gods, 
and therefore readily embraced the lovely shadow, 
and then returned to its home in nether-land. The 
child thus originated was named “ Atiu”’—‘‘ First- 
fruit,’’ or ‘‘ Eldest-born ”’—and from him the island 
derives its name. It was on this account ‘that thoy 
dignified their island with the appellation of ‘A 
Land of Gods,’ esteeming themselves a sort of divi- 
nities, and possessed with the spirit of the gods.” 

The double canoes of Atiu are usually fifty feat in 
length, provided with a mast and mat sails. Tho 
cordage is made of the bark of the lemon hibiscus. 
As many as 150 men, women, and children are often 
accommodated on board one of these primitive vessels. 
In launching them, one may still hear the following 
song referring to Captain Cook’s visit to Atin. It 
was composed somewhere about the year 17S0. 


ATIUAN CANOE 
Solo. 
Tuku ake au e Tahiti Nui, 

O ariua, O Tu-papa, O Tangaroa, 
Mea 6, kua oti. 


SONG. 


* Dogs were many years afterwards introduced to Aitutaki from Atiu. 
The natives of Aitutaki speedily discovered in the hair a number of /lzas, 
vermin. never before secn in these islands. They found it to be a very 
difficult task to catch them, as they had a trick of dodging about and 
hiding in a marvellous manner, ‘he Aitutakians at once sagely pro- 
nounced these fleas to be spirits ever eluding the grasp of mortals ! 





CAPTAIN COOK’S 


I sail to Great* Tahiti; 
O ye divine Tu and Tangaroa, 
Be propitious, and I am off. 


Chorus. 
Reti @! 
Tug away. 


Solo. 
E te tupu 6, kua oti. 


Friends, ’tis done. 


Chorus. 
Reti é! 
Tug away. 


Solo. 
Tangi mai te pupui, te pupui, 
Te pupui iea ? 
Te pupui i teimaa @! 
I teimaa iea ? 
I te teimaa i nga tamariki. 
Tuoro mai i te pai o Tute ra @! 
Ritana. 


Hark! the guns are firing, firing. 
What are these ‘“ puffers’’? 
Terrible weapons. 

Whom do they terrify ? 
The whole of the people, calling 
‘That Cook’s vessels have arrived. 
Tug away. 


Chorus. 
Ae, ritana, ritana! 


Aye; tug, tug away. 


Solo. 
Tuoro, tuoro atu iea ? 
Tuoro atura i te kiato mua ia Otu, 
Tangi mai i te tangotango, 
Taku rakau mei apitia ; 
Mei ia tauae te vaka é! 
Tavai te rué! 
To whom do these guns speak ? 
To the offspring of divine Tu, 
Startling even spirit-world. 
Ah! the sleepers are slipping ; 
The canoe is upsetting! 


Right her. 
Chorus. 
Tavai te rué! 
Right her! 
Solo. 


Tavai te rué i te rakau, ko mea ra 
Ko vaka, 0 taurekareka, o pai taia. 
Steady her—all of you, 
Our noble ship is afloat. 
Chorus. 
Aea, e pai é! 
Bravo, ship! 


In examining the best charts of the Pacific, it is 
puzzling to the novice to find that in very many 
instances two, three, or even four positions are given 





* To the native mind there are two Tahitis, the Greater and the Lesser, 
united by a narrow isthmus. The latter is now commonly known as 
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for a single island or reef, owing to the unskilfulness 

of observers. But it is no slight praise to our great 

navigator, Cook, that the positions of islands laid 

down by him remain unaltered to this day. 

W. WYATT GILL, B.A., 
Mangaia, 


ALPHABETS. 


I HAVE before me copies of some fourscore 

alphabets, classified into eastern and western, 
As I compare these different sets of phonetic symbols, 
the questions arise, — Why does the letter A stand first 
in almost every one of them? Why is it followed 
immediately by B? Whence the shape or form of 
both these characters? In answer to the first ques- 
tion, Jacob Grimm, in his ‘‘ Deutsches Wérterbuch,” 
says :—‘‘ A is the noblest aud earliest of all sounds, 
issuing full from the chest and throat, which the 
child learns first and most easily to express, and 
which the alphabets of most languages rightly place 
first.’ Let me also quote Noah Webster :—“ A is 
naturally the first letter, because it represents the 
first vocal sound naturally formed by the human 
organs, being the sound uttered with a mere opening 
of the mouth without constraint, and without any 
effort to alter the natural position or configuration of 
the lips.” 

Other writers go so far as to ascribe, not only the 
sounds, but the visible forms of letters, to the same 
origin. ach side of a child’s mouth, when uttering 
this sound, gives likewise a copy of A. The lips aro 
apart, forming an acute angle with sides of equal 
length. The perpendicular position in present use 
is not the oldest mode of writing this symbol. The 
oldest eastern forms are nearly horizontal. I do not 
here take into account the little a, which is evidently 
a modification of o. The first sound puts the lips 
apart—in antithesis; the second, B, shuts them— 
causes a synthesis. Now, look upon the side of a 
child’s face, and you see a B formed by the closed 
lips; not, however, the well-rounded letter of 
modern typography—this belongs to a high degree 
of art,—but a slender form, such az may be seen on 
old gravestones, or in copies:of old Greek and Italian 
inscriptions. The Phoenician and old Hebrew shapes 
are still nearer the scrawl which children make in 
thei first attempts at writing. Let us see now what 
the child can say with these two vocables, keeping in 
miud that m and p are merely moditications of B, 
both in speaking and writing. Long ago, in the 
East, it learnt to name its father ad and its mother 
am. ‘These are probably the oldest words in human 
speech. They are monosyllables, the natural result 
of a child’s capacity of articulation, an historical 
necessity. Names of the objects nearest and dearest 
to it are the child’s first words. But these one- 
syllable names are soon doubled—they become adda, 
or papa, and amma, or mama. As a sacred name 
applied to the Supreme Being, abba has its historical 
rise in Assyria. It travels westwards, and becomes 
an epithet of ecclesiastical superiors. As baba it 

asses to the Bishop of Alexandria; it comes to 

ome in the form of papa, holy father. It is used 
by Jew and Gentile as a secular name for father. In 
the Russian language, without an alphabet till late 
in the ninth century of our era, it appears as baba, 
but means an old woman. In Spanish it is likewise 





Paiaralu, 


baba, and signifies saliva, or slaver, such as issues 
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from the mouth of a child. In short, it becomes 
habe, baby. Father and child, papa and baby, are 
complements one of the other, mutual correlatives in 
yord and fact. And let me remark here also that 
ihe form of the word Babel is worth reconsideration. 

Horne Tooke showed, more than eighty years ago, 
that ‘all our words, even those that are expressions 
of the nicest operations of our minds, were originally 
borrowed from the objects of external perception.” 
Well, if words are borrowed from things, there 
arises a presumption at least that symbols or letters 
employed to represent words are also borrowed from 
things. In point of fact, our ten fingers have deter- 
mined our decimal system of arithmetic. 

These same fingers have been used as copies for 
the primary elements of the Roman notation. We 
have I, II, III, IIII, as on clocks and watches—plain 
imitations of the four fingers. 

But how did V come to indicate five? Loeok at 
your open hand, with the thumb on one side, dis- 
tended from the four fingers kept together on the 
other, and you have a natural V. So much for the 
left hand. Proceed now similarly with the fingers of 
the right, and they lead us up to ten, represented by 
X,ortwo V’s. A basis of number is thus obtained 
from our own bodies, which basis may be amplified 
and modified to an indefinite extent. I need scarcely 
observe that the mode of writing four and nine—1V 
and [X—in our Bibles, for instance, were after im- 
provements. 

It seems to be unquestionable that obscure and un- 
wieldy hieroglyphs were long antecedent to system- 
atised alphabets. But so was the standard yard 
measure long preceded by the variable cubit and 
am’s length. ‘The standard inch rose from a finger’s 
breadth, and this again was measured by barley- 


corns. Ages passed away before any exact system 
of weights was elaborated. Thirty-two dried grains 
of the ‘‘ staff of life’? were reckoned as the weight of 


asmall and now very old penny. ‘T'wenty of these 
ill-coined pennies were an ounce in weight, the coun- 
terpart of an ¢wch in measure. Weights and measures 
are not arbitrary, not an invention; they are copied 
from the human body, or from things very near to 
us, and essential to human life. So numbers and 
their symbols from the hand, so primary letters from 
the mouth. Nature’s ways are one and of a piece. 
They start uniformly from very simple beginnings ; 
and in working out any system we are at first liable 
toa maximum of error. It is only after innumerable 
partial failures, slow attempts, that we arrive at a 
maximum of truth. 

If we look at alphabets in the light of the organs 
of speech, we find the lips represented by the most 
numerous class. But lip-sounds are dependent to 
some extent upon education and physical surround- 
ings over which we have no control. Upper class 
education or a level country develop lip-speech, 
while a good deal of manual labour or a hilly 
country strengthen the gutturals, or throat-speech. 
In the relaxing atmosphere of tropical climates the 
strong consonants of northern languages disappear, 
and soft sounds increase. 

_Ifwe search for historical sequence among these 
lip letters, it will appear evident that while B and M 
are contemporaneous, P is later, and nothing else 
than B reduced by nearly one-half, that V is later 
still, since it is numerical and taken from the hand, 
is left-handed, is easily vocalised into u, which 
returns again to a semi-consonant power, for the 
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Latin Paulus, by way of example, becomes the 
Spanish Pablo. The reader may find the semi- 
labial F fully discussed in Donaldson’s ‘ Varro- 
nianus.” The earliest dental, D, combines easily 
with the labials, and is clearly a modified P or half 
B. Probably all the lip letters in our alphabet, as 
well as the dentals, spring from only two primaries, 
one of which is copied from the lips, the other from 
the hand. They are all mutually interchangeable, 
not only from one language to another, but often 
in the same language. In reading different lan- 
guages no character has given me so much trouble 
as 8. It disappears and reappears in a most fugitive 
and tantalising manner. But it would be impossible, 
probably, on any hypothesis to assign the original 
of each letter. This, however, is not of very great 
importance. If a beginning is once made, the thing 
goes on, must goon. ‘‘Ce n’est que le premier pas 
qui coute”’; it is only the first step which is difficult. 
What I have here written occurred to me twelve 
years ago. Some seven years since I was delighted 
to find that Professor Melville: Bell had arrived at 
similar conclusions. In his pamphlet on “ Visible 
Speech ”—my copy has the date 1865—he says :— 
‘“The idea of representing sounds by letters is no 
novelty; it is as old as the first alphabet. Nor, 
perhaps, is the idea new of designing the forms of 
letters so as to suggest their sounds. Some prin- 
ciple of association—pictorial or otherwise directive 
—must have guided the framers of all original 
alphabets. It is even likely that, in many cases, 
the mouth itself may have been the model copied in 
the letters. But although this principle of symbolisa- 
tion may have been kept in view by the designers of 
primitive letters, it has evidently been quite lost 
sight of by subsequent alphabetarians. These seem 
to have been guided merely by associations and con- 
venience. Familiar forms were adopted from old 
alphabets in reducing new languages to writing, 
and symbols for unrepresented sounds were selected 
or invented to harmonise with the other characters. 
Then all became arbitrary, as alphabets remain to 
this day, leaving only here and there faint fossil 
traces of the original representative principle—like 
footprints in the buried sandstone—to reveal the 
secrets of an earlier world.” And again, ‘‘I went 
to the same source from which, as I conceive, the 
earliest alphabetarians derived their symbols, and 
constructed from the mouth itself, a new set of repre- 
sentative letters.” 8. K. 





ODDITIES OF IMPULSE AND HABIT. 
5 hee are few persons of any literary liking at 


all who have not heard or read of Doctor 
Johnson’s curious habit of numbering and in a 
manner caressing the posts in Fleet Street. He did 
it frequently, we are told, and if he happened to pass 
one of them unnoticed would recollect the omission, 
and retrace his steps to perform the act, as if in 
satisfaction of his conscience. What was the motive 
which instigated, or the feeling which underlay, this 
absurd practice of the learned doctor? The question 
may stand over for the present, while we cite other 
instances of a kindred sort, which may perhaps serve 
to cast some light upon it. 
Many years ago a fellow-student of the wiiter, 
occupying the same sleeping-room—a lad who after- 
wards rose to eminence in the legal profession—had 
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the habit, on retiring to rest, of touching with the 
forefingers of each hand certain objects in the room, 
calling them at the same time by the several 
numbers (not names) he had appropriated to them. 
The objects were ten in number, being articles of 
furniture, one or two books, the lock of the door, and 
his slippers. ‘This ceremony he psrformed as regu- 
larly as his devotions, and apparently with as much 
seriousness, and always the last thing before getting 
into bed. 

A celebrated Scotch author was occasionally moved 
by some strange impulse to leave his study or fire- 
side for his dressing-room, there to take his razors 
from their case, strop them carefully a certain 
number of times, and then replace them—having no 
occasion to make use of them. 

The late Rev. Mr. , for over forty years a 
dissenting minister, was the subject of singular 
impulses, which he never thought of resisting at the 
momeut, whatever may have been his thoughts after 
he had obeyed them. He might, for instance, be 
discussing some moot point of theology witha friend 
during a walk, when he would suddenly, in the 
midst of a sentence, start off at a ran—perhaps to 
overtake a trotting horse before it reached a par- 
ticular spot—perhups to take a flying leap over a 
gate or arunning stream, or it might be a wheel- 
barrow, or truck, or a bale of goods which caught 
his attention in the distance. A common thing with 
him was to challenge his interlocutor, in the midst 
of an argument, to the performance of some gym- 
nastic feat, which he would himself accomplish 
forthwith, and then vanish from the field. Going 
ouce with a party of friends to see a famous oak, 
the euormous growth of centuries, while all were 
lost in admiration at the huge proportions of the 
tree, he suddenly swung himself up on one of the 
depending branches, ran along it, and swarming up 
the trunk like a monkey, was soon lost to view 
among the foliage; nor did he deign to emerge from 
his liding-place, or to respond to appeals from the 
friends below, until the whole of the party had left 
the ground. If remonstrated with on these singular 
outbreaks, he never apologised for them or seemed 
to think that any explanation was necessary. 

There lived in the neighbourhood of Bath for 
many years an old sea officer who went by the name 
of the Whistling Purser, a kind-hearted and bene- 
volent man, who bestowed a large share of his 
income on the poor and needy, and was the unfailing 
frieud of the distressed. This man was always 
whistling; morning, noon, and night, save when 
talking or at his meals, he was piping the one ever- 
lasting tune (which nobody ever identified as being 
a tune) from his rounded lips. No accident or 
event, however surprising or untoward, interfered 
with the tlow of very questionable melody he con- 
stantly poured forth, and of which it was said, as 
was indeed highly probable, he was himself for the 
most part unconscious. 

During the popularly obnoxious rule of the Jesuits 
under Charles the Tenth, we happened one day to be 
present in the church of St. Roche, in Paris, when 
the organist, who had come to officiate at a solemn 
ceremony, was seized with an irresistible desire to 
play the old revolutionary and incendiary tune, ‘‘Ca 
ira,”’ and he struck it up accordingly, with a kind of 
insane fervour, on the combined powers of his instru- 
ment. It was a most unfortunate freak for the 
musician, who was incontinently hauled off to prison, 





where he pined in solitude for years, until the reyo. | 


lution of 1880, which put an end to the rule of the 
priests, set him at liberty. 

Most of us, at some time or other, have experienced 
a morbid impulse urging us to do something we ought 
not todo. Sometimes it is an impulse to laugh when 
we are under an obligation to be scrious—sometimes 
an inclination to blurt out a fact which good manners 
requires us to be reticent about. Very frequently it 
is the impulse to rush into danger which common 
sense and our natural instincts teach us to avoid. 
Nervous persons tell us that in the presence of any 
sudden and unlooked-for peril they can with difficulty 
resist the temptation to incur it, even when they know 
the act would be fatal; and they are deterred from 
exposing themselves to risk by the fear that this 
nervous impulse should overmaster them. There 
can be little doubt that many a so-called suicide has 
been only the acting-out of such nervous impulses— 
and perhaps the same may be said of many a crime. 
Very lately the writer was walking near the edge of 
a lofty cliff with a party of ladies and gentlemen out 
for a holiday ramble. A turn in the pathway gave 
us a sudden view of the vale lying far below, and of 
the river running through it. One of the gentlemen 
rushed forward as if about to plunge headlong, cry- 
ing out at the same time, ‘‘Save me! save me!” 
He was caught by a friend before reaching the brink, 
and, in a state of utter prostration, had to be taken 
back to his hotel. He assured us that he had no 
power to resist the impulse that came upon him— 
that he had long been aware of his complete want of 
control under such circumstances, and that he would 
on no account have gone with the party had he known 
that any such trial was in store for him. 

A very common impulse, and one which prevails 
especially with the classes which have to make their 
own way in the world, is the impulse to be ever doing 
something. Some men cannot be idle or unemployed; 
if there is nothing worth doing to be done, they will 
do something that is not worth doing, or that ought 
not to be done. ‘The restless backwoodsman of 
America is described as whittling chips just to relieve 
his itch for action; even an honourable member of 
the legislature, we are told, will whip out his big 
blade during a debate and whittle away at his desk 
unless some provident functionary has had the fore- 
sight to provide a log of wood for the purpose. The 
same impulse for action of some sort is manifested in 
a variety of ways. There is a large class of persons 
to whom perfect rest and quiet are an affliction, 
culminating in a state of ‘‘the fidgets” not to be 
endured. Perhaps it is this feeling as much as any- 
thing to which are due those singular movements 
and contortions of body or countenance which strike 
us sometimes in the deportment of certain individuals 
—grimaces not always pleasant to look at, and which 
we need be at no pains to describe. 

The causes of the strange habits and stranger im- 
pulses we have touched upon are not by any means 
obvious to the inquirer. It may be that such habits 
are partly hereditary, and as such explainable on 
physiological grounds, or they may be the half-un- 
conscious expression of a peculiar mental condition 
rendered recurrent by peculiar circumstances. The 
poet speaks of a mood of mind in which 


‘* The heart luxuriates with indifferent things, 
Wasting its kindliness on stocks and stones, 
And on the vacant air ;” 
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a mvod we should imagine, to which few can be 
total strangers even in years of maturity, and the 
manifestation of which in little children is their most 
fascinating charm. 

However this may be, the causes of the strange, 
and at times overmastering, impulses which lead 
to acts as strange, must be looked for, we think, 
in some unrecognised failure or derangement in the 
bodily organisation, and consequent defective health. 
The fact that a dispassionate man will act suddenly 


in opposition to what would be the sober dictates of 


his judgment, seems to point to cerebral disorder. 
One thing, at any rate, is clear, and that is, that the 


constitutionally healthy and robust are rarely if ever 


the subjects of these unaccountable impulses. 


Sonnets of the Sacred AVenr. 


BY THE REV. 8. J. STONE, M.A., AUTHOR OF “‘ THE KNIGHT OF 
INTERCESSION,” '‘THE THANKSGIVING HYMN,” ETC. 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER CHRISTMAS. 
“And when eight days were accomplished for the cireum- 
cising of the child, his name was called JESUS.”—St. Luke 
ii, 21. 

HE Name was uttered, and the deed was done, 
Foretaste ofall. The first drops of that rain 
That should wash white the world from Adam’s stain 

Fell red to earth from the Incarnate Son ; 

And in that earnest the Great Name was won 
That tells of man redeemed from pain by pain, 
Of Eden, lost by pleasure, found again 

By an atoning Passion here begun. 

JESUS! by all the suffering and the shame, 
By every awful witness of Thy Blood, 

The Synagogue, the Garden, and the Rood, 
Write on my heart Thy new absolving Name! 
The Name the fearful world shall quake before 
Be mine in love to cherish and adore. 


THE EPIPHANY. 


“Lo, the star, which they saw in the east, went before them. 

They presented unto Him gifts ; gold, and frankincense, 

and myrrh.”—St. Matt. ii. 9—11. 

O Tongue* of he: ven, whose silence eloquent, 
What time that night’s evangel nearer fell, 

Foretold the mystery of Emmanuel 

To those far off, whose alien eyes intent 

Kept faithful vigil toward the Orient: 

Star-Pilot of the watchful and the wise, 

Thus, speaking through my eastward-gazing eyes, 

Win my soul on to the Divine Event. 

That so, soon kneeling at the Sacred Feet— 

There only losing thee, my harbinger— 

With gifts of gold and frankincense and myrrh, 

I, too, may make my offering complete : 

World’s wealth, heart’s worship, and life’s suffering, 

Meet for my Fellow-Man, my God, my King. 





* . *s . 7 : e . 
Lingua ceeli is the expression of St. Augustine, referring to the star. 
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Varieties, 


INSANITY AND INTREMPERANCE.—Professor Edgar Shephard 
of King’s College, one of the consulting physicians of Colney 
Hatch Asylum, says :—‘‘It is beyond a doubt that the taste 
for spirituous liquors and the habit of intemperance are growing 
evils, productive of an amount of distress and misery which 
defy calculation. Certainly, if any one is in a position to mea- 
sure their effects, a superintendent of a lunatic asylum is. For 
twelve years I have here watched and chronicled the develop- 
ment of the greatest curse which afflicts this country. From 
85 to 40 per cent. is a fairly approximate estimate of the ratio 
of insanity directly or indirectly due to alcoholic drinks. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that the actual existence of intempe- 
rance in an individual member of society does not represent the 
mischief which this unit inflicts upon it. There is the evil 
example ; there is the resultant poverty and distress to those 
dependent upon him—new factors of every malady ; there is 
the transmission to posterity not only of various forms _ of 
disease—notably derangements of nerve-tissue—but of a pro- 
clivity to drink, which is established by competent authorities 
to be as hereditary as insanity itself.” 


GWEEDORE.—A tourist in Donegal last autumn, reporting 
his adventures in ‘‘ Land and Water,” mentions some interest- 
ing facts as to the relations-of landlord and tenant, and the im- 
proved condition of the country :—‘‘ All the property here 
belongs to Lord George Hill. What he has done for Gweedore 
and its surroundings are matters of history. The people now, 
although with respect to the illicit whisky-still covertly lawless, 
are in all other respects civilised, orderly, and becoming mor: 
industrious every day. Some thirty or forty years ago Lent 
George found the place a savage wilderness, inhabited by savage 
tribes. It is no exaggeration to speak thus of the condition of 
the people as they were in those days. The well-known 
pamphlet, ‘ Facts from Gweedore,’ published in 1834, yraphi- 
cally details the sad picture. The most interesting incident 
during my short stay was the arrival of Lord George Hill him- 
self, the venerable benefactor of the district. He came over 
early in the day, having set out to take a drive of upwards of 
twenty miles in an open car through a storm of wind and rain, 
severe even for Donegal, that might have daunted the youngest 
and heartiest man among us ; but the veteran and father of his 
tenants had a kind action to perform, so with all his weight of 
years and snowy head he faced the storm. The chief shepherd 
of the Gweedore portion of his property, a man who had served 
Lord George faithfully for upwards of thirty years, had died, 
and was to be buried this day, and though the tempest kept 
many of the shepherd’s friends from his funeral, the master was 
there, paying the last tribute of respect he could to his faithful 
servant.” 

Curious WILLs.—It is a very agreeable thing to be a legatee ; 
sometimes, however, a legacy comes clogged with a condition 
which takes off a good deal of the pleasure accompanying its 
receipt. It may not be an intolerable condition having to take 
the name and arms of an old family, and give up some undis- 
tinguished name for an historical or an aristocratic one in order 
to inherit a fine estate, but it is often a burden to a widow to 
know that if she should give way to a natural wish and marry 
again, she will lose all or the greater part of the money left to 
her by her husband. On such a condition large estates are 
constantly being willed, and many of the bequests to widows 
are only so long as they remain unmarried. Occasionally the 
condition on which legacies can be enjoyed is that the legatee 
shall not become or be married to a Roman Catholic. ‘Ihe 
Hon. Mrs. Araminta Monck Ridley, whose will was proved in 
April, 1869, placed still further restraints on her legatees. She 
declares ‘‘ that if any or either of my said children, either in 
my lifetime or at any time after my decease, shall become or 
marry a Roman Catholic, or shall join or enter any Ritualistic 
brotherhood or sisterhood, then, and in any or either of the 
said cases, the several provisions, whether original, substitutive, 
or accruing, hereby made for the benetit of such child or chil- 
dren, shall cease and determine and become absolutely void.” 
In olden times estates were often held in England by very 
curious tenures. One of the most ancient in the north was the 
tenure byahorn. The superior lord, who might be the king, 
gave possession of the land by the gift of a horn, and thé land 
was held on condition of its being blown, so as to give notice 
whenever there was any danger or an actual inroad of the Picts. 
In modern times we have property held by a more curious 
tenure still. Mr. Henry Budd, by his will, proved in February, 
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1862, declares ‘‘that in case my son Edward shall wear mous- 
taches, then the devise hereinbefore contained in favour of him, 
his appointees, heirs, and assigns, of my said estate called 
Pepper Park, shall be void, and I devise the same estate to my 
son William, his appointees, heirs, and assigns. And in case 
my said son Wiliiam shall wear moustaches, then the devise 
hereinbefore contained in favour of him, his appointees, heirs, 
and assigns, of my said estate called Twickenham Park, shall be 
void, and I devise the said estate to my said son Edward, his 
appointees, heirs, and assigns.” Mr. Budd is not singular in 
his objection to the moustache. Mr. Fleming, an appraiser 
and upholsterer of Pimlico, by his will, proved in April, 1869, 
gives to the different men in his employ £10 each; ‘‘ but to 
those who persist in wearing the moustache, £5 only.” Testators 
sometimes even venture to touch feminine attire ; for we find 
Mr. James Robbins, whose will was proved in October, 1864, 
declaring ‘‘ that, in the event of my dear wife not complying 
with my request to wear a widow’s cap after my decease, and in 
the event of her marrying again, that then and in both such 
cases the annuity which shall be payable to her out of my estate 
shall be £20 per annum, and not £30.” As there was no stipu- 
lation as to the time the widow’s cap was to be worn, probably 
Mrs. Robbins found it easy to comply with the letter of the 
request in her husband’s will and yet indulge her own taste in 
the matter. In contradistinction to this example of a husband 
compelling his widow to wear the emblems of mourning for him 
whether she mourned his loss or not, may be placed the provi- 
sions of the will, proved in May, 1868, of Mr. Edward Concanen ; 
although the bequest is not made to depend upon their observ- 
ance, the testator says :—‘‘ And I hereby bind my said wife 
that she do not after my decease offend artistic taste, or blazon 
the sacred feelings of her sweet and gentle nature, by the exhi- 
bition of a widow’s cap.” A very peculiar obligation was im- 
posed on two of his legatees by Sir James South, the astronomer, 
whose will, with several codicils, was proved in 1868. By his 
will he gave a pocket chronometer each to the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, the Earl of Rosse, and Mr. Archibald John Stevens, and 
in one of his codicils he states they were so given to them in 
the fullest confidence that they would respectively use and wear 
them in the same manner as “‘I am in the habit of wearing my 
chronometer—namely, in my pantaloon pocket, properly so 
called”—a sort of premium to try and perpetuate the old 
fashion of carrying the watch in the fob pocket, in vogue when 
Sir James South was a young man. To quote one instance of 


a conditional legacy given nearly 100 years ago, we may refer to 
the codicil to the will of David Hume, the historian, wherein 
he leaves to his old friend Mr. John Home, of Kilduff (who dis- 
liked port, and used to contend that ‘‘ Home” was the correct 
spelling both of his own name and Hume’s), “‘ ten dozen of my 
old claret at his choice, and one single bottle of that other 


liquor called port. 1 also leave to him six dozen of port, pro- 
vided that he attests under his hand, signed John Hume, that 
he has himself alone finished that bottle at two sittings. By 
this concession he will at once terminate the only two differences 
that ever arose between us concerning temporal affairs.” —J/lus- 
trated London News. 


Trish IN ScorTLAND.—Up to 1820 three distinct races of 
men divided the territory of Scotland. In the Lowlands, ex- 
cluding Caithness, Anglo-Saxons (so-called) were to be found ; 
Celts dwelt in the Highlands, while Norsemen occupied Orkney 
and Shetland, and many a fishing village on the coast. After 
that date an irruption of Irish set in, and this grew to enormous 
dimensions in 1840. when railways began to be made. From 
10 to 30 per cent. of the town population is now made up of 
the Irish Celtic race. Such a body of labourers, of the lowest 
class, with scarcely any education, cannot but have a most pre- 
judicial effect. These Irish do not seem to have improved by 
their residence in Caledonia, and it is certain that by their 
contact they have deteriorated the native Scot. In the language 
of the Registrar-General, ‘‘ It is painful to contemplate what 
may be the ultimate effect of this Irish immigration on the 
morals and habits of the people, and on the future prospects of 
the country.” 


DIsPENSARIES.—Sir Charles E. Trevelyan suggests that very 
sparing help should be given to ‘‘ Dispensaries” from the 
Hospital Sunday collection, or from any charitable source. 
These institutions, if properly organised and managed, ought to 
be self-supporting. ‘he really poor can still obtain gratuitous 
help, but those able to pay ought to be ashamed of going as 
paupers. Medical attendance being an universal want of our 
state of society, especially in connection with family life, the 
habit of seeking it at the hand of charity has largely contributed 
to the formation of that pauper dependent spirit which disgraces 
large sections of our population. Relying upon others for all 





the contingencies of life, they throw. foresight and thrift to the 
winds, and spend everything in self-indulgence, as it comes in, 
generally at the public-house. The medical profession is de. 
prived to a great extent of its just remuneration, which reacts 
to the detriment of the public in a variety of ways, and especially 
in this, that, owing to the want of legitimate professional open. 
ings, young medical men are tempted to get up all sorts of 
special medical charities not really required, and injuriously com- 
peting with the general hospitals. He suggests that no grant 
should be made to the managing committee of any dis. 
pensary which will not undertake to require a small monthly 
payment from every person benefited by it. This payment 
would be so small that no person above actual destitution would 
have any difficulty in making it, while the destitute would 
either be assisted to pay or would avail themselves of the Poor 
Law dispensaries, At first the whole of the sums so received 
should be periodically divided among the medical officers, the 
other expenses being defrayed by the honorary subscribers ; but 
as the number of members increased further charges should be 
made upon the fund derived from their contributions, until the 
institution became self-supporting. 


Srerra, LEone.—Governor Pope Hennessy lately made the 
incautious and unfounded statement that liberated Africans, in 
the second generation, relapsed into heathenism. This rather 
startling statement attracted attention from Mr. Hennessy’s 
official position. On inquiry it turns out that according to 
an elaborate census taken in 1860, there was then a population 
in Sierra Leone of 41,624, of whom 22,593 were born in the 
colony, 15,782 were liberated Africans, and the remainder were 
immigrants belonging to different nations and races. While 
the Protestant Christians then numbered 30,731, there were 
only 1,734 Mohammedans and 3,351 Pagans. In other words, 
the non-Christian element constituted about one-eighth of the 
population of the settlement. Since then, partly owing te 
emigration and other causes, the population of Sierra Leone 
has rather decreased than otherwise. From Bishop Cheetham’s 
Charge delivered in 1871, and other trustworthy documents, it 
appears that the Episcopalians and Wesleyans alone number 
between them nearly 29,000, besides Baptists and other denomi- 
nations. It may therefore be confidently asserted that as 
regards liberated Africans in the second generation, they do 
not relapse into heathenism, whatever may be the tone of their 
Christianity. 

Dr. Livincstone.—In reply to a correspondent who asks 
how long Dr. Livingstone has now been absent from England, 
the following extract from a letter to the editor by Livingstone’s 
friend, the late Sir Roderick Murchison, will give the required 
information. It was written June 14, 1870. ‘*Dr. Living. 
stone left London on his last African expedition on the 10th 
August, 1865. He spent the autumn and winter in Bombay, and 
landed at Mikindarry, inSouth Africa, a place to the north of 
the River Rosuma, on the 24th March, 1866. As we know that 
he was in safety at Ujiji, on the east coast of the lake, 30th 
May, 1869, we had then proof that he had spent three years 
and two months in his arduous travels without a single 
European attendant or friend.” This memorandum of Sir 
Roderick Murchison connects the record with Stanley's narra- 
tive of his search for Livingstone. 

Tue PoLicE AND ConsTABULARY Forcr oF ENGLAND.—It 
is shown by the special returns lately issued that the total 
police and constabulary force consists of 27,999 constables, of 
whom 7,818 are constables of boroughs, 9,678 county constables, 
9,798 metropolitan police constables, including the dockyards 
and 705 constables of the City of London. The borough 
constables are in the proportion of ‘one for every 770 of the 
population ; the county constabulary, of one for every 1,323 of 
the population ; the metropolitan (deducting the dockyards), of 
one for every 414 of the population of the metropolitan police 
district ; and the City of London, of one for every 106 of the 
City population. The Royal Irish Constabulary numbers about 
13,000, and the Dublin Metropolitan Police over 1,000. 

Poor Man’s Fitrer.—At the Bethnal Green Museum & 
simple contrivance was exhibited under the name of the Poor 
Man’s Filter. The idea is not new, and has been often carried 
out, but not with instructions so explicit as are given by Mr. 
Richard Sheward, the exhibitor of this specimen. It consists 
of a common garden or flower-pot, of some 9-inch diameter and 
10-inch depth. The drainage hole is stopped (not too tightly) 
with a piece of clean sponge. A layer of about two inches 0 
animal charcoal is first placed in the pot, then a second layer 
of clean sand, upon which a layer of three inches of clean, 
coarse gravel is placed. The pot can be stood over an earthen 
jar, into which an abundant supply of pure water will filter for 
all drinking-purposes. 
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